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through which they are rendering united service. 


From the Book Shelves 


Major attention is given in this issue to two books on 
educational philosophy—one presents a rather startling 
thesis with reference to American education, the other an 
interpretation of Nazi educational theories. 


Education Between Two Worlds. By Alexander Meiklejohn. 

New York, Harper & Brothers, 1942. 00. 

Professor Meiklejohn has flung out a challenge to all 
educators and particularly to religious educators. He 
reviews the record of the secularization of education and 
says that we have drifted into state control of education 
but are not willing to face the fact and to recognize its 
significance. With the state taking over what was so long 
the function of the church, the state, he suggests, may in 
some sense take on the character of a church. What he 
characterizes as our Protestant-capitalist culture and 
education has broken down. We have gone through a 
revolution as compared with which “changes in the gain- 
ing and holding of property, the making and enforcing of 
laws, even the expression of experience in literature and 
art, are secondary and superficial.” Notwithstanding the 
assumption of general responsibility for education the 
school teacher is ‘“‘not commissioned—he is rather for- 
bidden—to teach that ‘faith’ upon which the community, 
for which he teaches, has built its own character and 
intelligence.” But in a secular age like ours “belief in 
unity must find expression.” The state must bring “into 
reasonable relation with one another all the activities, all 
the associations, which fall within its scope.” 

The author finds in Comenius an ideal expression of 
the unity of life, of mankind and of education based on 
the old religious assumptions. Comenius had a decidedly 
modern outlook with respect to education. He was against 
compulsion, against the stuffing of pupils with subject- 
matter. The pupil was “a living organism.” But, unlike 
the moderns, Comenius began with the conviction that all 
of life roots in man’s divine origin. If Comenius had had 
his way, his “single-minded insight might have saved 
England, and so England’s imitators, from something of 
the duplicity of mind and of motive which has cursed the 
rise and growth of modern industry.” The English 
double system of education would never have arisen, for 
the children of yeomen, merchants, workers and nobles 
would have attended the same schools. 

In contrast to Comenius is John Locke, who Mr. 
Meiklejohn makes the villain in the piece. Not only was 
he an aristocrat who segregated in his educational think- 
ing the working class from the privileged groups, but he 
held a mischievous philosophic dualism: man’s “rights” 
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come from God but ‘his relationships are determined by 
contract based on self-interest. Locke “combines assur- 
ance that God exists with equal assurance that [He will not 
interfere with the,ssensible’, management of human busi- 
ness by businessmen.” “«Mamn’s life is divided into two 
realms, conscience and prudence, and education is «i- 
rected more toward concerns that fall- within the latter 
category. [Education becomes “the servant of prudence 
rather than of virtue.” Such a system renders both church 
and state unfit for the whole task of education. 

It is in Rousseau, “the first of the moderns,” that Mr. 
Meiklejohn finds a cue to the reconstruction of education. 
Rousseau returns to the unity of education but unlike 
Comenius he does not base it on theological assumptions. 
Man’s nature and his institutions are not supernaturally 
derived; all his concerns and activities are of human 
origin. The contrast between Rousseau and Locke poses, 
the author believes, the modern problem. The “general 
will” becomes the ultimate authority, which is absolute. 
The very purpose of teaching is to express cultural author- 
ity but this authority comes not from outside life but from 
within it. Here is a forthright statement of the secular 
challenge to traditional religion and religious education. 

A considerable part of the book is devoted to an 
analysis of John Dewey's philosophy. Mr. Meiklejohn 
pays tribute to Dewey’s work and finds his book, Deimoc- 
racy and Education, definitely on the side of Comenius 
rather than Locke. Yet he finds in Dewey a vast am- 
biguity. “Intelligence is an ‘instrument’ of human beha- 
vior. Its only justification is its usefulness to mankind. 
And yet, it seems equally true that intelligence is itself 
the highest and most valuable form of behavior. . . . It is 
an end as well as an instrument.” 

Thus, Mr. Meiklejohn reaches the surprising conclusion 
that Dewey disparages intelligence. The significant 
choices which man makes—democracy vs. authoritarian- 
ism, for example—are after all arbitrarily made and thus 
irrational. The author is striving for some thoroughly 
objective criterion of judgment and he fails to find it in 
the pragmatic school of thought. His own position calls 
for a sharp distinction between knowledge and intelligence 
which at times Dewey makes quite clearly, but, he thinks, 
not consistently or conclusively. Dewey's philosophy he 
finds negative, lacking definite criteria of judgment. 

Where does Mr. Meiklejohn find his objective criterion 
which he criticizes pragmatism for not disclosing? He 
finds it in the central belief basic in our culture that “men 
are brothers.” Intelligence, he says, rests on that “final 
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fact.” To be sure, he later says that this is not a de- 
monstrable fact but rather a hypothesis. It is something 
that man acts upon and yalidates in experience. The 
community of human beings has no metaphysically 
grounded prior existence: “it exists only in so far as men 
bring it into being.” Thus Mr. Meiklejohn seems to recur 
to an affirmation of faith for his ultimate criterion. 

A basic difficulty here, in the author’s view, is that this 
pragmatic line of thought does not create a real social 
whole. The social process becomes a conflict of many 
interests. There is pluralism rather than unity. The 
state becomes a policeman rather than an inconclusive 
expression of social purpose. Mr. Meiklejohn, on the 
other hand, would make the state supreme. He expressly 
repudiates the distinction Professor Maclver and others 
make between state and community. If, however, he is 
not afraid of the “New Leviathan” it is because he en- 
visages the abridgment of national sovereignty and the 
creation of a world state. This world state then becomes 
the great educator. 

If this book is widely read by church people it will be 
sharply criticized and found inadequate. For that very 
reason, perhaps, it is one of the most important critiques 
that have recently appeared. Even those who will not 
accept the conclusions must be sharply challenged by 
the diagnosis. F, E. J. 


The Educational Philosophy of National Socialism. 3y 
George Frederick Kneller. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1941. $3.50. 

A somewhat neglected aspect of the preparation for 
postwar reconstruction is the attainment of an understand- 
ing of the philosophy, and particularly the educational 
philosophy, of the Nazi movement which has come to 
dominate the continent of Western Europe. Mr. Kneller’s 
book is exceptional. It is extremely well-documented 
with references to works little known in this country. 


The National Socialist movement represents an essen- 
tially “new ideology,” the result largely of a crisis, “the 
answer to a social dilemma.” The whole movement is a 
revolt against liberalism, in some sense continuing and in 
some sense breaking sharply with German tradition. This 
ideology proceeds from “the conviction that the individual- 
istic preferences of the era of liberalism in European 
history have been leading to a decline of civilization and 
society, much as they did in the days of the Roman 
Empire.” The movement is best understood as “vélkisch” 
or “ethnic.” It is a mistake to regard it as merely an 
exaltation of the state. The state is not the primary 
conception; it exists to serve the folk, not as an end in 
itself. Hitler says that “the ability and the readiness of 
the individual to sacrifice himself for the community” 
sums up the function of the state. Even the role of the 
Fuehrer is not conceived merely as that of a personal 
dictator; rather he is thought of as the representative of 
the people. 

Education in Nazi Germany is, of course, definitely an 
instrument of national policy, yet it is a mistake to suppose 
that the new education has completely transplanted the 
old. The author says that “it took five years for the 
Reform to be completed, and it is safe to say that it will 
take at least another five to see it operative to any appre- 
ciable degree.” The philosophy of the new education 
is “at once essentially pragmatic, idealistic, and natural- 
istic; dynamic in expression, yet self-admittedly immature 
and untried.” It aims at making the national welfare as 
conceived in the Nazi scheme ultimate. Immediate 


national ends therefore become determinative. The cop. 
cept of racial integrity, even race reverence, is central, 

The crisis character of the whole movement is indicated 
in the reaction of youth to the Nazi challenge. Youth in 
Germany was “ready to cast aside inherited doctrines as 
useless and old-fashioned, and accept an order full of 
vigor and optimism.” The new ideal was “the salvation 
of Germany—socially, economically, spiritually, and po- 
litically.” 

Again and again one finds authentic qualities in the 
appeal of National Socialism. The same urge toward 
social unity and wholeness which Mr. Meiklejohn has 
expressed in his book appears throughout the literature, 
though he, of course, abhors the fragmentizing of human- 
ity which Nazi racism insists upon. National Socialism 
is anti-pluralistic and contrary to the liberal conception 
of society. The author quotes from one of Hitler's 
speeches: “What we call a choice of careers is only the 
selection which the career itself makes, by attracting 
towards itself precisely those individuals who have apti- 
tude for the discharge of its functions.” This dominion 
of the folk over the individual is almost an obsession. Yet 
here again is a perplexing approximation to the liberal 
and Christian ideal of the beloved community. Says Mr. 
Kneller: “It is not a question of ‘giving up’ personal 
creative achievement because the community denies this 
right. It is fairer to say, if one is to interpret National 
Socialist attitude correctly, that all restraint is self- 
restraint. Restriction is not from ‘without’ but from 
‘within.’ .” 

(This voluntary self-regimentation may be one of the 
most insidious aspects of the Nazi system. ) 

The quest of the philosophic roots of National Social- 
ism is exceedingly complex. The author recognizes, as 
others have done, its affinity with Fichte’s teachings, yet 
he points out that Nazi racism runs quite counter to 
Fichte’s ethical presuppositions. | Everyone who has 
contributed to the national idealism of Germany has made 
a contribution to the Nazi philosophy, yet particular 
parallels are deceptive. Strikingly enough it was not 
Fichte, or Hegel, or Treitschke, or Nietzsche, but Hous- 
ton Stewart Chamberlain, an Englishman, who has seemed 
to sum up most impressively the present Nazi ideals. 


A perusal of the many sources cited by Mr. Kneller 
destroys dogmatism as to whether the National Socialist 
movement and its educational theory are predominantly 
naturalistic or transcendentalist and mystical. This issue 
has been sharply debated by the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion. The truth seems to be that 
many diverse elements enter into the Nazi philosophy, 
though it seems clear that it has no place for moral 
universals that are of general, unlimited application. The 
movement is certainly naturalistic in its emphasis on the 
significance of blood and racial strain and in its excessive 
dynamism. On the other hand it is, as Rosenberg in the 
Mythus said, “the evolution of a mystical synthesis.” 

What the Nazi movement has done to the youth move- 
ment is at once one of its major achievements and its 
most ominous signs. The older youth movement was 
somewhat like our own “progressive” education, with its 
emphasis on free choice, activity, education through ex- 
perience, and the like. On the other hand the Nazi 
reaction against this movement in some sense parallels 
the current criticism of progressive education in this 
country. Discipline now comes in for heavy emphasis and 
the quest of freedom has been short-circuited. The indi- 
vidual youth seems to find what he feels to be freedom 
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put the universalism of the older Weltanschauung is 
gone. it may surprise many that certain of the personal 
virtues continue to be heavily stressed. “Trustworthiness, 
self-subordination to community welfare, and silent devo- 
tion to duty are the virtues that schools should foster. 
Hitler decries cheating, telling tales, and iniorming in 
lass.” 

. Also there is a sort of pseudo-democracy in the move- 
ment. “1 know,” said Hitler in one of his speeches, “that 
the intellectuals are only too prone to look down upon the 
masses and to judge them by their own standards and 
their own so-called intellect. . . . It is true, however, that 
the masses are often somewhat slow of comprehension and 
are, in certain respects, backward, not so mobile, not so 
bright. But they have something: they have faithfulness, 
tenacity and stability.” In the Arbeitsdienst (education 
through Labor) there is much stress on cooperation. 
Taken out of the national setting the Labor Service might 
impress a liberal educator. It attempts “to weld together 
our youth through hard, respectable, and cooperative labor 
for folk and country.” 

It may be interesting to insert here the official statistics 
cited on the religious affiliation of German school children 
in 1937: Protestant, 61.84 per cent; Roman Catholic, 
36.75 per cent; other Christian beliefs, 0.29 per cent; 
Jewish, 0.18 per cent; other non-Christian beliefs, 0.01 
per cent. 

The question of the relation of church and state is 
complicated. Much of the literature strongly suggests 
that National Socialism is conceived as a religion. On 
the other hand there is much evidence of an intention to 
leave religious affiliation free provided the churches do not 
in any way interfere with the purpose of the state. Hans 
Kerrl, National Socialist Minister for Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs, has declared that National Socialism is itself a 
religion and “actually experiences daily its obligations to 
God and the divine order of things.” But at the same 
time it insures “religious freedom for German citizens 
under all circumstances.” In some sense National Social- 
ism is more irreconcilable with Catholicism than with 
Lutheran Protestantism because of the former’s emphasis 
on the inclusive authority of the church and the latter’s 
rigid separation of church and state which makes a 
modus vivendi less difficult. In practice Mr. Kneller says 
religious instruction in the public schools has been quan- 
titatively reduced yet no sharp break seems to have been 
made with the tradition which gives religious teaching a 
place in public education. 

In general, Mr. Kneller says that National Socialism 
exalts faith more than reason since “reason deceives the 
mind into believing falsehood, in the general habit of 
intellectuals.” “Hence the call for mythology and a quasi- 
inversion of Whitehead’s theory of ‘faith in reason . . 
to avoid arbitrary mystery’ that characterizes presentday 
German thought.” F. E. J. 


Christian Europe Today. PY, a Keller. New York, 
00. 


Harper & Brothers, 1942. 

Here is a survey of Christianity as it exists today in 
Europe by a European theologian, director of the Euro- 
pean Central Bureau for Relief to Suffering Churches, 
who is widely known in this country. He describes the 
status of the church in the different occupied countries, its 
struggle to maintain its witness under difficult conditions, 
and its relation to reconstruction. In some European 
countries it is “again dangerous to live as Christians.” 
In the countries where the problem of food is most serious 
“daily bread becomes not only an economic, biological 
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and financial problem, but an appalling problem of faith.” 
On the Continent, Christians do not sing: “Other refuge 
have I none” ; “they Jive it.” Many illustrations are drawn 
from several countries of the way in which the Christian 
witness is given, regardless of the danger involved. Such 
Christians “understand the Cross because they carry it.” 

Dr. Keller discusses at some length the theological 
weapons of this struggle for the maintenance of Christian 
faith. He emphasizes the “demonic element in the world.” 
by this he means not “a kind of demonology in the 
medieval sense of the word,” but the “malignant influences 
sweeping over souls and peoples and possessing mankind 
in a way which our optimism and idealism never dreamt 
of.””. Some American reviewers have criticized this stress 
sharply. It is not, however, as alien to European thinking 
as to American, as is made clear by a study of the 
materials assembled in Die Verkuendigung der Kirche im 
Krieg (The Church’s Preaching in Wartime) issued by 
the Geneva office of the World Council of Churches. 
(INFORMATION SERVICE expects to publish a digest of 
this study of European preaching in wartime shortly). 
One may suspect that the events of the last few years 
have had a far deeper effect on the thinking of European 
Christians than on American Christians, for the simple 
reason that they have had to live through them. Karl 
Barth’s influence on continental theology provides, Dr. 
Keller thinks, “a necessary counterpoise against any over- 
emphasis on the ecumenical idea which would mean a 
neglect of truth for the sake of peace or unity.” 

et the author is deeply devoted to the ecumenical 
movement. He gives a third of his space to the religious 
reconstruction of Europe after the war, with emphasis 
on the development of Christian fellowship, discussing 
the relations between American and European Protes- 
tants; British and continental churches; the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and the Protestant churches; the Eastern 
Orthodox Church and Western churches ; and the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Eastern Orthodox. The spiritual 
fellowship represented in the ecumenical movement has 
not been broken by the war. For many of the churches in 
the occupied countries the movement is “a comfort, a 
hope and a necessity. . . . In their isolation and utmost 
solitude” it stands for “the reality of the church which is 
comprehensive and independent of political and secular 
conditions.” 

Nearly all the European countries have seen the secular 
pillars of society break down under the stress of war— 
“power, wealth, culture, social security, scientific cer- 
tainty, human experience, political and military forces.” 
The more this happens, Dr. Keller declares, “the more 
God is again seen as the strong fortress in which alone 
men are secure.” 

American Christians who are still far removed from 
the conditions Dr. Keller describes will find this a volume 
worth thoughtful reading. Ee ¢ 


Howard University, the Capstone of Negro Education. By 
Walter Dyson. Washington, D. C., The Graduate School, 
Howard University, 1941. $4.00. 

This is a detailed history of Howard University by the 
professor of history at the University. Careful biograph- 
ical studies of the more important personages connected 
with Howard, including General Oliver Otis Howard whose 
name it bears, are presented. The aim of the founders was 
to draw pupils “from all classes, conditions and nationali- 
ties.” The University opened in 1867 “with a student 
body and a faculty 100 per cent white” but in 1940 it had 
“a student body which was one half of one per cent white 
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and a faculty which was more than 91 per cent black.” 
In its earlier years, the author points out, “Howard Uni- 
versity was not primarily a school. It was, during that 
period, primarily a social center. The chief emphasis 
then was upon the life of the students in the dormitories, 
the prayer meetings, the Sunday school, the daily, com- 
pulsory chapel attendance . . . not until the twentieth 
century did scholarship . . . and not character-building, 
become the chief concern.” 


The white reader who ponders over the struggle that 
has been necessary to keep the University going and to 
raise standards will realize afresh the great difficulties 
able Negro students have had to surmount in order to 
secure adequate training. 


In view of the many biographies of persons connected 
with the university included in the study it seems strange 
to omit all reference to the work of Dr. E. E. Just, for 
many years head of the department of zoology and “the 
best investigator in the field of biology that his people has 
produced in America.” Most of his research, to be sure, 
was not done at Howard. But it would seem that lesser 
men with briefer periods of service were given consider- 
able space, while Dr. Just is mentioned only in the list of 
professors. (See INFoRMATION Service of April 11, 
1942, for a brief tribute to his work by an eminent white 
scientist. ) T. M. 


Let’s Make a Study. New York, Community Chests and 

Councils, 1942. 2 vols. $1.50. Each vol. $1.00. 

These two pamphlets provide valuable material for any 
organization planning a community survey. They are, of 
course, written from the point of view of the social work 
organization. Nonetheless, the careful analysis of the 
problems involved in such a study should be useful to 
other groups as well. The section on “Strategic Consid- 
erations” points out difficulties which should be taken into 
account in any survey. The first volume deals with the 
organization of the study. The second presents a com- 
pilation of the most recent data available on dependency, 
behavior and social adjustment, health, and leisure time. 
For each of these there is a brief discussion of the avail- 
able data, a table summarizing the statistics for the coun- 
try as a whole, and a section on “Sources and References.” 
Anyone interested in securing recent information on these 
questions will find this compilation useful. Luc. 


Refugee Settlement in the Dominican Republic. A Survey 
Conducted Under the Auspices of the Brookings Institu- 
$100 Washington, D. C., The Brookings Institution, 1942. 
This study of the economic problems involved in 

settling refugees in the Dominican Republic was made 

possible by a grant from the Maurice and Laura Falk 

Foundation of Pittsburgh to the Brookings Institution. 

The report is divided into three parts: the economics of 

refugee settlement, an economic survey of the Dominican 

Republic, and “the possibilities of refugee settlement in 

the Dominican Republic.” The economic survey of the 

country includes data on education, health and religion 
of the Dominican people as well as a careful analysis of 
economic problems. The writers of the report find that 

“only a relatively small number of refugees can hope to 

find homes in the Dominican Republic.” If the Sosua 

project is successful it may be very important in demon- 
strating the practicability of establishing refugee colonies 
under tropical and subtropical conditions. 


Among the many serious problems which must be me . 
are sanitation, markets and the development of the initia. 
tive and enterprise of the individual settlers. If they can 
be given adequate agricultural training and enough land 
for their support, and if the project as a whole is well 
managed, “there seems to be no reason why a limited 
number of colonists could not support themselves in the 
Dominican Republic.” The writers believe that it would 
be better to establish “‘a small successful colony” than to 
risk failure by over-expansion. Such a colony would 
“demonstrate the practicability of settling larger groups 
in other tropical countries which have more land and 
greater undeveloped resources.” 

This volume will be interesting both to those who are 
concerned about the problems of refugee settlement and 
to those who want to know more of conditions in the 
Caribbean countries. ILM.C 


Alcohol Explored. By Howard W. Haggard and E. M. 
Jellinek. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1942. $2.75. 

Here is a study of the effects of alcohol on the human 
body with particular reference to the results of “excessive” 
drinking. Dr. Haggard is director of the Laboratory of 
Applied Physiology at Yale University. Dr. Jellinek, 
also of Yale University, is vice-chairman of the Scientific 
Committee of the Research Council on Problems of Alco- 
hol. The most important factor in all the problems of 
alcohol, the authors believe, is “excessive or abnormal 
drinking and its prevention.” They define the “moderate 
drinker” as one who “does not seek intoxication and does 
not expose himself to it.” “Intemporate drinkers” are all 
those who “expose themselves to the gross effects of 
alcohol.” It is estimated that only five or six per cent of 
the 40,000,000 users of alcoholic beverages in the United 
States are intemperate drinkers. This low proportion 
does not, however, make the alcohol problem any less 
serious. 


The writers discuss the consumption of liquor in the 
world, the absorption of alcohol in the body, the effect 
of alcohol on behavior and on physical and mental health. 
In spite of the fact that the per capita consumption of 
alcohol is less than in the pre-prohibition era, the writers 
insist that “our vigilance . . . must be increased.” They 
urge temperance education “directed scientifically against 
immoderate use.” This must include the reeducation of 
society to understand “its responsibility in unwittingly 
fostering inebriety through certain of its customs.” The 
regulation of closing hours and licenses, as well as high 
taxes, which have been beneficial in Europe, should have 
careful study here. Adequate treatment for inebriates— 
which is sadly lacking at the present time—must include 
medical care, assistance in social rehabilitation, and, for 
certain types, custodial care. I. M. C. 


By Gerald Birney Smith. 


Principles of Christian Living. 
Wood. Chicago, University of 


Revised by Leland Foster 

Chicago Press, 1942. $2.00. 

Dr. Wood of the Federal Council’s staff has revised 
and brought down to date Professor Smith’s well-known 
book in Christian ethics, first published in 1924. This 
comprehensive work is clearly written; the chapters are 
brief; each chapter contains numerous questions for dis- 
cussion ; the bibliography is thoroughly done. The teacher 
of ethics, the student, the minister, the religious educator. 
may thus continue to use this basic work, with the addition 
of recent social and economic data. B. Y. L. 
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